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As Case Nears Conclusion 


Report “Absolving” Gallo 
Draws Strong Rebuttal 


As the case of Robert C. Gallo proceeds along the 
bureaucratic track with a recommended finding of innocent 
of scientific misconduct, a dissent and critique, froma source 
thoroughly conversant with the issues, has become available 
to SGR. This examination of the case raises disturbing 
questions about NIH Director Bernadine Healy’ s assertion 
that NIH’ s investigation has ‘‘absolved’’ the celebrated NIH 
researcher of misconduct related to the identification of the 
AIDS virus [SGR, May 1]. Following are excerpts: 

@ 


The [NIH] Office of Scientific Integrity (OSI) ‘‘Final 
Report’? concerning Dr. Robert Gallo’s research on the 
AIDS virus is a deeply flawed document reflecting an 
incomplete investigation. The report has been substantially 
“‘watered down’’ from the hard-hitting draft report. Mate- 
rial apparently damaging to Gallo, including some of his own 
testimony, has been deleted. Specious, unsubstantiated ar- 
guments adduced by Gallo and his colleague, Mikulas Pop- 
ovic, have been accepted unquestioningly by OSI. The OSI 
even constructed its own arguments exculpatory to Gallo. 

A number of the OSI arguments and conclusions cannot 
be substantiated; a number are flatly refuted by the evidence. 
Moreover, in a number of instances, OSI has failed to deal 
with and even mention highly significant pieces of evidence 
known to be in its possession. Perhaps most serious, the final 
OSI report gives only superficial, misleading consideration 
to the implications of the highly significant virus sequencing 
studies. As a result, the OSI has irresponsibly evaded the 
central question in the entire investigation, the question of 
Gallo’s possible misappropriation of the Institut Pasteur HIV 
isolate, LAV. 

Dr. Healy’s transmittal letter [to Assistant Secretary of 
Health James O. Mason] for the final report compounds the 
damage by asserting claims on behalf of Gallo that go well 
beyond anything in the OSI draft and that, in any event, 
cannot be substantiated. Most notably, she has asserted that 
Gallo had other AIDS virus isolates contemporaneous with 
LAV, with the implication that Gallo had no motive to mis- 
appropriate the French virus, and that there is no evidence to 
support possible misappropriation. These assertions are 
false.... 

Since the summer of 1991, OSI leadership have publicly 
and privately asserted that the contamination/misappropria- 
tion issue has already been decided, since Dr. Gallo allegedly 
had a number of HIV isolates of his own, and thus, had no 
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Progress Comes Slowly 
NSE, NIH Working to Bring 


Electronics to Grant Systems 


Under avalanches of paper, the National Science Foun- 
dation and the National Institutes of Health are developing 
electronic systems for handling grant applications. But the 
projects are proceeding slowly at Washington’s two biggest 
granting agencies, and many difficulties and uncertainties 
are reflected in their differing approaches to the electronic 
potential. 

NSF actually made its debut three years ago in electronic 
receipt of grant applications, according to Larry Edwards, 
head of NSF’s Electronic Proposal Submission Project. 
But, Edwards told SGR, so far only about 300 grant appli- 
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In Brief 


Most often mentioned in science-policy circles to 
succeed Frank Press in July 1993 when he completes the 
two-term limit as President of the National Academy of 
Sciences: NAS Home Secretary Peter Raven, Director 
of the Missouri Botanical Garden; Maxine Singer, Presi- 
dent of the Carnegie Institution of Washington, one of 17 
NAS Councilors, and Presidential Science Adviser D. 
Allan Bromley, increasingly frustrated as the White 
House wallows in confusion and backstabbing. 

Raven is in the traditional mold of recent NAS Presi- 
dents, with a track record in government advice, including 
current membership on the White House Science Council. 
The election of Singer, a leading figure in science-policy 
affairs, would help counter the Academy’ s dreadful sexist 
tradition. Bromley is the longshot, having been an NAS 
member for only two years. Press, 67, has bought an 
apartment in Washington but has not announced post-NAS 
plans. 

The long-aborning Critical Technologies Institute 
(CTI) has narrowly escaped the budget axe and is due to 
go into operation any day now. Still to be announced is 
the operating contractor for the agency, widely rumored 
to be the Washington office of RAND. CTI, which is 
supposed to develop strategies for keeping the US No. 1 
in important technologies, will operate on an annual $5 
million budget, and though independent, will be closely 
linked to the White House Science Office. 

Claiming engineering is shortchanged by NSF, a task 
force of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers has 
urged the Foundation to raise engineering’ s share of the 
budget from the current 10.3 to 15 percent by the year 2000. 
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cations have arrived electronically, reflecting, he said, ‘‘a 
tremendous amount of inertia’ on the sending side of the 
NSF-academic relationship. Using conventional, paperbound 
methods, NSF currently logs in about 15,000 new grant 
applications a year. 

Unlike NIH’s system, NSF’s is not designed to end the 
reign of paper. Rather, NSF focuses on electronically trans- 
mitting proposals, via Internet, from applicant to NSF head- 
quarters, where, following log-in, conventional paper cop- 
ies are made for use by inhouse staff and peer reviewers. 
Cited by NSF as the advantages of electronic filing are 
speedier and less-costly delivery, simplified retrieval from 
main-frame storage, and powerful search capabilities. 

The reliance on old-fashioned paper copies for review 
purposes, Edwards said, is based on concerns about reada- 
bility of text and graphics on computer screens. For the 
crucial signatures on grants applications, NSF will accept 
fax transmission—but Edwards emphasized that fax deliv- 
ery is not acceptable for the applications themselves. Too 
slow and clumsy, he said. 

NIH, in a project that has been under way for five years, 
aims at virtually eliminating paper and doing it all electroni- 
cally, according to the head of the project, John Mathis, in 
the NIH Division of Research Grants. The DRG serves as 
iraffic manager not only for NIH grant applications, but also 
for most applications to other Public Health Service agen- 
cies, with the annual intake currently running to about 
37,000 applications. The process for handling applications 
“is still the same as it was 40 years ago,’’ Mathis said. 

But in the meantime, the volume of paper has reached 
astronomical levels. The average application, Mathis said, 
is 60 pages, and, under the present paperbound system, ap- 
plicants submit an original plus five copies; NIH then dupli- 
cates 100 copies per application. As the process proceeds, 
additional paper—summary statements, peer-review com- 
ments, etc.—are generated, for a colossal estimate of three 
billion pieces of paper annually flowing through NIH’s 
Westwood Building, home of the DRG. 

So far, the biggest change has been the elimination of 
NIH’s renowned ‘‘pink sheets’’ for recording reviewers’ 
comments. Colored paper is unacceptable to the recyclers 
who receive NIH’s tonnages of trash. 

Describing the NSF system as ‘‘concentrated on the front 
end—getting the applications in,’’ Mathis says that NIH is 
aiming for full electronic management, from initial submis- 
sion to delivery to reviewers, and processing by inhouse 
staff. The traditional, sacrosanct face-to-face meetings of 
NIH study sections, he said, might experiment with tele- 
conferencing, but the essentials of the review process would 
not be affected. 

However, the time required for processing applications 
would be greatly reduced, Mathis said. At present, the 
volume of paper moving through the NIH Division of 


Research Grants is so heavy that six weeks can be consumed 
in logging in an application, preparing copies, and deliver- 
ing them to study sections and other parts of the system. 
Mathis said, ‘“Wecan cut delivery time to 24 hours,”’ and he 
speculated that three months might be sliced off the average 
of nine months from submission to final decision on a grant 
application. 

Last January, NIH tested a prototype electronic system 
for receiving dummy project-grant applications (RO-1s, in 
NIH nomenclature) from the University of Washington and 
the University of South Carolina, both of which were equipped 
with software designed for the purpose. Mathis told SGR, 
“*The system seemed to work okay, with a few bugs to be 
worked out.’’ Tests involving 30 universities are scheduled 
to take place late this year. The head of the grants division, 
Jerome G. Green, describes them as ‘‘clinical trials.’’ 

For coping with signature requirements, NIH plans to 
follow the example of the Internal Revenue Service, which 
accepts electronically transmitted tax returns from 
sources—tax-preparation firms, CPAs, etc.—that have been 
assigned code numbers, which are regarded as surrogates of 
signatures on file. Signatures are supposed to be available 
when requested by the IRS. 

Larry Edwards, the head of the NSF electronic-filing 
effort, and John Mathis, his counterpart at NIH, say there’s 
a long way to go in gaining acceptance for the systems 
within academic institutions, each of which has its own 
customs and peculiarities in recordkeeping and financial 
management. To plug into electronic systems at the two big 
granting agencies, academe will have to move a good way 
toward uniformity in procedures. 

Given the pace of change that endures in these matters, 
extensive adoption of the systems could be years away. 

Telephone number for Larry Edwards at NSF: 202/357- 
7439; for instructions for obtaining NSF software for elec- 
tronic filing, request epsflyer on Internet e-mail: 
<stisinfo@nsf.gov>, or on Bitnet: <stisinfo@nsf>. 

For John Mathis at NIH: 301/402-1208; Internet e-mail 
<m2j@cu.nih.gov>. 
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motive to appropriate the Institut Pasteur virus. Dr. Healy 
made essentially the same assertion in her transmittal letter 
for the final report. But there is no such claim in the final 
report. The OSI and Healy’s utterances go well beyond the 
available evidence and, in fact, are contradicted by the 
evidence. In fact, the final report states that ‘‘the issue of 
contamination or misappropriation has not been resolved.”’.... 

[Bjoth OSI and Healy have asserted that there is no 
potential value in following up the provocative, highly 
significant [OSI investigations of the origin of the virus 
identified by Gallo] and thereby addressing head-on the 
misappropriation question. The OSI final report asserts, for 
example, that “‘resolution of this question is not possible 
based on information available or obtainable by OSI.’’ But 
this assertion is nothing less than a classic self-fulfilling 
prophecy. The one way to make certain that a question is not 
answered is by not asking it in the first place.... Among the 
many significant unaddressed questions are the following: 

(1) How did Gallo’s virus (HTLV-IIIb) come to be the 
same as the Institut Pasteur virus, LAV? How could there 
have been an innocent contamination, given Popovic’s 
statement to Gallo that ‘‘the development of [HTLV-IIIb] 
was almost entirely confined’ to a room ‘‘where no LAV 
was ever used’’? 

(2) How did Popovic’s ‘‘mystery virus,’” MO(V), come 
to be the same as the Institut Pasteur virus? Was there ever 
a real MO(V) virus, or was this merely another name for 
LAV? 

(3) Why was there no sign of any virus in the earliest 
available sample of HTLV-IIIb?.... 

Did Gallo have other isolates available to him to estab- 
lish the cause of AIDS and develop an HIV blood test? In 
other words, did Gallo have a motive to misappropriate the 
French virus? 

In this connection, it is not adequate to claim in the 
abstract, as the OSI leadership and Healy have done, that 
“*Gallo had other isolates.’’ No one questions that Gallo 
eventually had AIDS virus isolates. But the crucial ques- 
tions with respect to whether Gallo had a motive for misap- 
propriation are: Did he have isolates at the crucial time, i.e. 
prior to and during the period in which he was growing the 
French virus, and were any Gallo isolates useful for the 
crucial early experiments? The OSI has evidence in its 
possession demonstrating clearly that the answer to these 
questions is ‘‘no.”’ This certainly does not prove that Gallo 
misappropriated the French virus, but it clearly shows that 
he did have a motive for misappropriation. But the OSI did 
not report this evidence. The crucial facts about Gallo’s 
isolates include the following: 

(1) The first AIDS virus Gallo was able to grow continu- 
ously and, therefore, produce in useful quantities, was LAV/ 
LAI. In fact, LAV was the first isolate Gallo even tried to 
grow in continuous cell lines.... 


(2) The next successful grower in the Gallo laboratory, 
beginning soon after LAV, was MO(V). No one in Gallo’s 
laboratory has ever been able to identify the origin of 
MOC(V), and now it has been shown to be the French isolate, 
LAV. Gallo and Popovic mass produced ‘‘MO(V)’’ and 
used it for their first two months of blood tests for the AIDS 
virus (the test they later patented). 

(3) The next virus after MO(V) that Gallo tried to grow 
in a cell line was HTLV-IIIb. IIIb has now been confirmed 
to be the French virus isolate, LAV. It was not until the first 
of the year, 1984, that IIIb grew well enough that it no longer 
had to be ‘‘spiked’’ with fresh virus. Popovic told OSI that 
the fresh virus was added because ‘‘I was afraid I would lose 
the culture.’’ Thus, it is irrefutable that IIIb was not a viable 
isolate until approximately ten weeks after LAV was grow- 
ing in continuous cell lines.... 

Gallo used LAV for his crucial seminal experiments for 
the simple, but vital reason that it outperformed all the other 
isolates at his disposal. Gallo used LAV as LAV; he used 
LAV as MO(V); he used LAV as HTLV-IIIb. In each 
instance, Gallo had good reason and a strong motive to use 
LAV, and that is precisely what he did. Against this indis- 
putable fact, the existence of any other Gallo isolates is 
simply irrelevant.... 

To reach the determination in the final report, the OSI 
altered and deleted (and presumably, ignored) a number of 
pieces of evidence contained in the draft report. The OSI 
said different interpretations of the passage written by Gallo 
{in a paper co-authored with Popovic concerning the virus 
culture] are ‘‘reasonable,’’ whereas the draft report said 
only that they are ‘‘possible.’’ The OSI deleted Dr. [Luc] 
Montagnier[AIDS researcher at the Institut Pasteur]’s very 
pertinent testimony that Gallo told him during a late-March 
1984 telephone call that he had not been able to grow LAV. 
And OSI excised the [OSI] advisory panel’s observations, 
cited in the draft report, that Gallo’s statement in the paper, 
*‘if read as applying more broadly, is manifestly untrue, and 
may be misleading scientifically....’’ 

But even this was not enough. The OSI coupled its 
watered-down account of Gallo’s statements with three 
purported pieces of evidence which it suggested “‘strongly 
argue against a finding of scientific misconduct.’’ But these 
pieces are either untrue, inaccurately characterized, or en- 
tirely irrelevant to what Gallo wrote in the Popovic et al. 
paper. Even more incredible, it appears that Gallo himself 
did not make some of these arguments on his own behalf. 
The OSI did it for him. 

The arguments adduced by OSI on behalf of Gallo are 
that his statements in the Popovic et al. paper were *‘reason- 
able’’ in light of ‘‘(1) the then extant plan to collaborate 
openly with the French scientists to characterize the French 
and American viruses side-by-side, (2) the apparent differ- 
ences observed at that time between the two viruses, and (3) 

(Continued on Page 4) 
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the apparent understanding that the French virus had been 
provided to LTCB [NIH Laboratory of Tumor Cell Biology, 
directed by Gallo] for internal use only, (results not to be 
published or used for commercial purposes).’’ But the facts 
are as follows: 

(1) There was no ‘‘extant’’ plan to collaborate with the 
Institut Pasteur scientists at the time Gallo and Popovic 
wrote and submitted their paper. The collaboration agree- 
ment was not made until Gallo visited Paris, after the paper 
was submitted. Even if a plan for prospective collaboration 
had existed at the time the paper was written, it in no way 
obviated Gallo’s obligation to tell the truth about work with 
LAV he had already done. 

(2) The issue of ‘‘apparent differences observed at the 
time’’ between LAV and HTLV-IIIb again has nothing to do 
with whether Gallo was obligated to tell the truth about his 
work with LAV. But, for the record, it must be noted that the 
overwhelming evidence at the time Popovic et al. was 
written and submitted was that the isolates were at least the 
same virus type. Gallo himself testified to OSI that he 
visited the Institut Pasteur the week after the Popovic et al. 
was submitted “‘ ... for the express purpose of ... letting them 
know ... that our isolates were very, very likely the same kind 
of virus as LAV.”’.... | 

(3) The third item mentioned by OSI, the ‘‘apparent 
understanding that the French virus had been provided to the 
LTCB for internal use only”’ ... is simply not true.... There 
was no mention in the agreement of any restrictions on pub- 
lication. Even Gallo himself said, to OSI, that ‘‘we had 
perfect freedom.... There is no restriction in LAV except 
commercialization ... we can do anything we wanted. So, 
we had full freedom to do anything we wanted with LAV and 
publish on our own....”’ 

Bernadine Healy’s transmittal letter for the OSI final 
report reasserts and extends the erroneous findings of OSI, 
findings that cannot be substantiated. The letter contains a 
striking number of significant factual errors and it reflects a 
number of very substantial material omissions.... More 
generally, Healy’s transmittal letter reflects her approach 
throughout her entire involvement with the OSI investiga- 
tion, namely, to accentuate the positive and trivialize the 
negative with respect to Gallo and Popovic’s conduct. 
Healy describes OSI’s negative findings with such euphe- 
misms as “‘lapses of collegiality’’ and “‘seeming lack of 
proper recognition of the contributions of others.’’.... 

Small wonder, then, that for Bernadine Healy, the inves- 
tigation seems to have been much ado about nothing. Ac- 
cording to The Washington Post [Aprii 26: ‘‘NIH Vindi- 
cates Researcher Gallo in AIDS Virus Dispute’’], Healy 
said, ‘‘After all of this money and all of this time, the issues 
come down to things like whether 10 percent or ‘very few’ 
was a fabrication. These are not the big issues that everyone 
thought this was all about.’’ This is indeed an incredible 
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PCAST Yields to Legal Heat 


The monthly meetings of the President’s Council 
of Advisers for Science and Technology (PCAST) are 
yielding a bit to public scrutiny following a law suit last 
month citing violations of the openness requirements of 
the Federal Advisory Committee Act [SGR, May 15]. 
But legal steps are being taken to force PCAST even 
farther into the sunshine. 

PCAST won a split decision, on May 7 in US 
District Court, when Judge Thomas F. Hogan refused to 
issue a temporary restraining order to block a two-day 
meeting scheduled to start that day. The order was 
sought on the grounds that the items on the 
agenda—biological diversity, high-performance com- 
puters, and planning for a study of the health of 
universities—did not quality for exclusion of the public 
under the exemption provisions of the Act. In addition, 
the suit accused PCAST of scrimping on the 15-day 
advance-notice requirement for meetings. 

The Judge ordered PCAST to meet in the open on 
selecting staff for the university study, but otherwise did 
not interfere with the closed agenda. 

Ahead of the judge, however, White House Science 
Adviser D. Allan Bromley, who also serves as PCAST 
Chairman, revised the agenda, inviting the press to stay 
on past the customary time of exclusion, 11 am on the 
first day of the meeting, for an all-day discussion of the 
university study. 

The next meeting, June 4-5, was announced May 
18 in the Federal Register, and the whole first day will 
be open to the press. Meanwhile, a motion for a full- 
fledged trial is being prepared by the plaintiffs, the 
Bureau of National Affairs, Nature, and SGR. Science 
magazine is considering whether to join the suit. 


statement, for if in the final analysis OSI has not addressed 
**the big issues,”’ itis OSI’s reluctance to pose the hard ques- 
tions, OSI’s inability or unwillingness to comprehend the 
evidence it already possesses, and Healy’s aversion to making 
the hard calls that have made it so. 

Finally, there are strong indications that OSI, whether 
through negligence and/or lack of will, did not identify or 
pursue several potentially vital issues associated with Gallo/ 
Popovic’s experiments with LAV and HTLV-IIIb, and how 
those experiments were reported in the scientific literature. 
The evidence concerning these issues is in OSI’s possession; 
it includes evidence that indicates there may have been 
willful misrepresentations to OSI on the part of some of its 
witnesses. The question about possible false statements to 
OSI will be dealt with by the appropriate authorities. But 
OSI’s failures have left unexamined the scientific implica- 
tions of the possible falsehoods. 
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Where are the political friends of scientific independ- 
ence when they’re needed? With one sole exception, not in 
the House or the Senate on May 21. That’s when the 
members, in herd-like unity, acquiesced in bashing the 
budgets of social-science projects with titles that attracted 
neanderthal ridicule. 

The significance of the event cannot be measured by the 
immediate fiscal effects, which were relatively minor: first, 
a loss of $2 million for the National Science Foundation, 
accompanied by strong Congressional urgings that 31 ongo- 
ing social-science research projects should be denied prom- 
ised support to accommodate the reduction; second, to the 
accompaniment of mocking words, elimination of $183,000 
for a study of fear of pain in dental treatment, a project of the 
National Institute of Dental Research, part of the National 
Institutes of Health. 

The political ingredients in this episode are too tangled to 
determine whether the reductions signify a resurgence of the 
low-brow intellectual vandalism that was raised to a high art 
by now-retired Bill (Golden Fleece) Proxmire during his 
long Senate career. Some read the events as a pale but 
nonetheless worrisome counterpart of political intrusions 
into the decision-making process at the National Endow- 
ment for the Arts. Others consider it an aberrational event, 
certainly unpleasant, but without deeper significance. 

Ironically, and perhaps not unrelated, the attack on the 
social science projects occurred only a few months after 
NSF elevated the social and behavioral sciences and eco- 
nomic studies into a separate directorate, thus fulfilling the 
decades-long quest of these disciplines for greater recogni- 
tion within the Foundation. 

The NSF and NIH money got zapped by Congress, along 
with infinitely larger sums for defense and several other 
domestic programs, in an anti-spending competition with 
the White House. It happened in a gloomy atmosphere of 
financial scandals and a mounting number of unexpected 
voluntary retirements from Congressional service. Capitol 
Hill is in a sour, distracted mood, and attention spans there 
are short. In looking at the social-science episode, there’s a 
risk of sensing demons that may be unsubstantial or even 
non-existent. Nonetheless, when the spending issue arose, 
only one member, Rep. Bill Green (R-NY), protested the 
cuts, and that was in a brief statement. 

The impresario of the reductions is Senator Robert Byrd 
(D-W.Va.), who stepped down from the pinnacle post of 
Senate Majority Leader in 1989 to take the Chairmanship of 
the Appropriations Committee. Byrd, now 74, explained 
that he was making the switch to devote the final years of his 
political career to delivering federal largess to his impover- 
ished state. He has succeeded in shifting several federal 
offices, with substantial numbers of employes, to West 
Virginia. But, by all accounts, Byrd has had no success with 
the zealously guarded grants system at NSF and NIH, which 
are insulated by statutory peer-review requirements. Chair- 
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man Byrd is reportedly peeved by these agencies. 

In late April, as Congress and the White House indulged 
in grandstanding over which was the stauncher deficit- 
cutter, Appropriations Chairman Byrd came out with a su- 
per-rescission bill calling for $8.1 billion in defense cuts, 
$295 million above the President’s rescission figure. Byrd 
also sought a $761-million cut in domestic discretionary 
spending, $40 million more than the President wanted to cut. 
Included in the domestic reductions was a mere $346,000 
from NSF’s $2.2 billion budget request. 

If that comparatively minuscule sum had been clipped 
out of the Foundation’s budget without specific instructions 
on where to find it, NSF could have counted itself fortunate 
and easily managed the loss. The episode would have passed 
without notice. But in a report accompanying the budget 
rescissions, the Senate Appropriations Committee, domi- 
nated, of course, by Chairman Byrd and served by his 
handpicked staff, declared its doubts about particular NSF 
projects. 

“The Committee believes that some subjects of research 
currently supported by the Foundation, though of potential 
value to scholars in certain academic disciplines, are diffi- 
cult to justify given the current fiscal crisis that is faced by 
our country. The Committee notes,’’ the report cryptically 
added, *‘that it is not challenging the theoretical integrity of 
the subjects covered by the proposed rescission, but rather 
the use of taxpayer funds to support them.”’ 

The Appropriations report then listed some of the proj- 
ects: ‘‘monogamy and aggression in fish in Nicaragua; the 
well being of middle-class lawyers; status attainment in 
Chinese urban areas; sexual mimicry of swallowtail butter- 
flies; and song production in freely behaving birds.’’ Others 
were cited in another Committee document, for a total of 31 
NSF projects. Also selected for elimination was the $183,000 
for the pain study at the National Institute of Dental Re- 
search. 

Since this exercise in Senatorial project selection was not 
matched in the House version of the bill, conferees from the 
two chambers met to work out the differences. The outcome 
was a conference report cutting $2 million from the NSF 
budget and taking Congress even deeper into setting criteria 
for project selection. 

The report stated that the House-Senate ‘‘conferees do 
not believe that these 31 awards represent a prudent use of 
taxpayer funds, particularly when the Foundation expects to 
turn down nearly 38,000 grant proposals in fiscal 1992 due 
to insufficient appropriations.’’ Continuing, the report said 
the conferees ‘‘strongly urge the National Science Founda- 
tion to review the option of eliminating funds’”’ still in the 
pipeline for the condemned projects. The report also en- 
dorsed rescission of the NIH item. 

And then, focusing on NSF, it proceeded into new 
territory: ‘“The conferees believe that the Foundation should 

(Continued on Page 6) 
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emphasize research that is focused on the fundamental laws 
and systems of science, that supports the nation’s techno- 
logical base, that supports the nation’s economic competi- 
tiveness, and that improves the nation’s mathematics and 
science education endeavors. 

“*As a result,’ the report continued, ‘‘the conferees 
direct the NSF to review its grant selection process and 
report to the Congress on how it intends to ensure that 
projects which do not meet these criteria go unsupported 
with taxpayer dollars in the future.”’ 

While Washington science-policy circles resounded with 
astonishment over this bizarre directive, no one publicly 
denounced it. There was silence from the two leading 
spokesmen for science in Washington, D. Allan Bromley, 
the Assistant to the President for Science and Technology, 
and Frark Press, President of the National Academy of 
Sciences. 

NSF Director Walter E. Massey did issue a short state- 
ment, on May 21, but it is not destined to go into the annals 
of science history as a resounding battlecry for independ- 
ence in research. ““The quality of the American research 
enterprise—which in my judgment is the finest in the 
world—is heavily dependent on the broadbased involve- 
ment of individual scientists in the decision-making proc- 
ess,’’ Massey said. 

The House-Senate conference had ‘‘raised a number of 
important issues concerning [NSF’s] activities and proce- 
dures,’’ the NSF Director added, while noting that ‘“‘Few 
other federal agencies have NSF’s flexibility to incorporate 
outside opinions in spending decisions. With that flexibil- 
ity,’ he continued, ‘‘nevertheless comes our obligation to 
ensure that every aspect of research we support, including 
the way it is presented and described, inspires the trust and 
confidence of the American public. We will always strive to 
maintain this flexibility and the public’s confidence.”’ 

That same day, the rescission bill came before both 
houses, with the NSF projects and the NIH dental research 
item tiny pieces of a multi-billion-dollar package. It would 
not be astonishing if they had elicited little protest, but they 
received none at all in the Senate, and only a brief statement 
of concern in the House, from Rep. Bill Green, a Manhattan, 
NY, Republican who has long been a strong supporter of the 
Foundation as a member of the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee. 

Green, who refused to sign the House-Senate report, 
noted the 31 projects spotlighted for discontinuation of 
funding, and observed that ‘‘this research, conducted at 
some of the most prestigious universities in our nation, was 
singled out because the work, largely in the social sciences, 
was considered by the other body to be spurious or frivo- 
lous.”’ 

There’s room for argument, Green conceded, about how 
the US should spend its research funds, but the real issue, he 


asserted, ‘‘is whether we should overrule the peer-review 
based decisions of a scientific body. I would argue that we 
should not.”’ 

The House’s final vote on the big rescission package was 
209-207, but bigger items—such as one vs. two Seawolf 
submarines—were at stake, and there’s no evidence that the 
NSF project figured in that close division. 

Meanwhile, in the Senate debate on the rescission bill, 
Byrd recited some of the hostile language about NSF in his 
Committee’s report, and then turned to the National Institute 
of Dental Research. He noted that the conferees had recom- 
mended elimination of funds that had been awarded ‘‘to 
calibrate the amount of dental pain persons experience by 
studying their facial expressions while in the dentist chair, to 
study the incidence of dental fear in the population, and to 
study why people fear the dentist.”’ 

Adopting the Proxmirian style of ridicule, the bucolic 
Senator declared, ‘‘ Ask any child why he fears to go to the 
dentist, and the answer is easy: it hurts. You do not need to 
spend thousands of dollars to ascertain why people fear 
going to the dentist.”’ 

Byrd then brought up the subject of pork-barrel appro- 
priations, a field in which his mastery has long been a 
challenge to the White House, federal research agencies, 
and mainstream scientific organizations. Recalling that the 
conferees had put a hold on pork-barrel, or ‘‘earmarked,”’ 
appropriations written into the Pentagon’s money bill, pend- 
ing review by a specially created advisory board to the 
Secretary of Defense, Byrd declared that the rescinded NSF 
and NIH projects ‘‘are not Congressional pork.”’ 

Rather, he said, they are projects approved by the two 
agencies through their normal review processes. Acknowl- 
edging the legitimacy of the awards under the existing rules 
but insisting that they are nonetheless suspect in terms of 
value to the taxpayer, Byrd promised further scrutiny of the 
NSF and NIH programs. 

‘*There are probably many more instances of wasteful 
spending that can be found as the [Senate Appropriations] 
Committee continues to review Executive Branch spending 
policies and practices in the coming months,”’ he said. ‘“We 
do not have the staff resources that would be required to 
prevent or eliminate all wasteful and unnecessary Executive 
Branch spending,’’ Byrd lamented, ‘“but we do have a very 
dedicated and hardworking professional staff who will do 
their best to ferret out such profligacy and eliminate.”’ 

The Senate then approved the conference report on the 
rescission, 90-9. The lack of resistance, along with Byrd’s 
vow of more to come, is what gives the social sciences a bad 
case of jitters, perhaps unwarranted, but understandable 
given the evisceration they suffered under Reagan. 

Listening for protests, SGR is awed by the silence, and 
cannot avoid wondering whether such stillness would pre- 
vail if the meat cleaver had been applied to physics, chem- 
istry, or any of the other so-called hard sciences —DSG 
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More IN PRINT: Energy, Menopause Studies, & More 


(Continued from Page 8). 

Fueling Development: Energy Technologies for De- 
veloping Countries (GPO Stock No. 052-003-01279-1; 324 
pp., $15), from the Congressional Office of Technology As- 
sessment (OTA), says many existing and near-term tech- 
nologies could provide highly improved efficiencies for 
meeting the rising energy demands in developing countries. 
The higher initial costs of energy-efficient electrical appli- 
ances, OTA states, are more than compensated for by 
reduced requirements for generating capacity and other 
system-wide savings. The report points to wind-turbines, 
photovoltaics, biomass and other alternatives as promising 
sources of low-cost energy, along with upgrading of existing 
fossil-burning systems. Under federal options, OTA urges 
US foreign-assistance agencies, particularly AID, toempha- 
size increased energy efficiency and also to raise the share of 
their budgets devoted to energy development. 

Also from OTA: The Menopause, Hormone Therapy, 
and Women’s Health (GPO Stock No. 052-003-01284-7; 
126 pp., $6), requested by the Congressional Caucus for 
Women’s Issues, as well as several individual members, this 
report reflects the increase in the menopausal-age popula- 
tion and the ensuing popular and political interest in the 
benefits and risk of hormonal therapy. The OTA report 
reviews the literature and concludes that very few system- 
atic studies have been conducted, noting, for example, that 
*‘there are virtually no studies on the effects of long-term use 
of estrogen with progestin (i.e., combined hormone therapy)—a 
recommended treaty regimen for nonhysterectomized 
women.’ The report also recites NIH’s sorry record in 
women’s health research, noting that, despite many prods 
from Congress and high-sounding goals from the Public 
Health Service, the General Accounting Office reported in 
1990 that NIH had ‘‘made little progress in implementing its 
policy to encourage the inclusion of women in research 
study populations.’’ The Healy regime has since inaugu- 
rated the Women’s Health Initiative, and says that NIH has 
mended its ways on this issue. 

Order from (checks payable to): Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, USGPO, Washington, DC 20402-9325; tel. 202/783- 
3238. 


World Resources, 1992-93: A Guide to the Global 
Environment (385 pp; $19.95, plus $3 for shipping), a mas- 
sive compendium of worldwide environmental data, pre- 
pared by the World Resources Institute, a Washington- 
based research organization, in collaboration with the UN 
Environmental and Development Programs. Topics cov- 
ered include population, food and agriculture, forest and 
rangelands, wildlife and habitat, energy, and freshwater. 
The data are also available on 3.5" and 5.25" IBM compat- 
ible disks for $119.95, plus $1.50 for shipping. 

Order from (checks payable to): WRI Publications, PO 
Box 4852, Hampden Station, Baltimore, Md.21211; tel. 1-800/ 
822-0504. 


Impact of Science on Society (quarterly, $72), co-pub- 
lished by the UN Educational, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization and Taylor & Francis Ltd., London, with editions 
in Arabic, Chinese, English, French, Portuguese, and Rus- 
sian. The current issue, devoted to a single topic, ‘“Cher- 
nobyl: Taking Stock,’’ presents articles on various aspects 
of the nuclear accident, including health and environmental 
effects and the development of new safety measures. 

Order from (for US, Canada, and Mexico): Taylor & 
Francis Inc., 1900 Frost Road, Suite 101, Bristol, Pa. 19007; (in 
the UK) Taylor & Francis Ltd., Rankine Rd. Basingstoke, 
Hampshire RG24 OPR; (in Japan) Kinokunia Co. Ltd., Jour- 
nal Dept., PO Box 55, Chitose, Tokyo 156. 


Blacks in Undergraduate Science and Engineering 
Education (NSF 92-305; 108 pp., no charge), a first-time 
compilation, from many sources, of data on black enroll- 
ments in science and engineering programs. The report, by 
Susan T. Hill, in the NSF Division of Science Resources 
Studies, includes a great deal of previously scattered infor- 
mation, including population figures, parental income, SAT 
scores, enrollments, dropout rates, degrees awarded, and 
comparisons of various populations of students. 

Order from: NSF, Division of Science Resources Studies, 
1800 G St. NW, Washington, DC 20550; tel. 202/634-4300. 


French Advances in Science and Technology (no charge), 
quarterly newsletter published by the French Embassy in 
Washington, reports on R&D activities in France in a broad 
variety of fields, and lists contacts for obtaining additional 
information. 

Order from: Science and Technology Office, Embassy of 
France, 4101 Reservoir Rd. NW, Washington, DC 20007-2176. 
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IN PRINT: Selling Campus R&D, AIDS Funding, Etc. 


The publications listed are obtainable as indicated—not 
from SGR. 


University Research: Controlling Inappropriate Ac- 
cess to Federally Funded Research Results (GAO/RCED- 
92-104; 35 pp., no charge), from the General Accounting 
Office (GAO), investigative service for Congress, an exami- 
nation of business and industrial ties, domestic and foreign, 
to research programs at 35 American universities with sub- 
stantial R&D funding from the National Institutes of Health 
and the National Science Foundation. The inquiry, re- 
quested by Rep. Ted Weiss (D-NY), Chairman of a Govern- 
ment Operations Subcommittee, found ‘‘industrial liaison’’ 
programs at 30 universities, of which 24 reported at least one 
foreign member. 

At 14 of the universities, GAO reported, ‘‘industrial 
liaison program members can get advance access to the 
results of federally funded research before those results are 
made generally available to others.’’ In fiscal 1989 and 
1990, the 35 universities granted 536 licenses and received 
$82 million ‘‘in income for technologies developed in whole 
or in part with NIH or NSF funding.’’ Regarding safeguards 
against conflicts of interest, the GAO reported that “Despite 
growing interactions with businesses, however, many uni- 
versities we surveyed continue to require only voluntary 
disclosures.’’ At many of the institutions studied, the report 
states, faculty scientists held stock in companies licensing 
the results of federally financed on-campus research. The 
GAO did not identify any high-tech academic coups by 
foreigners, but it did note that several universities limit 
access by foreign organizations and that since 1988, the 
liaison program at UC Berkeley ‘‘generally has charged 
foreign companies twice the membership fee amount appli- 
cable to domestic US companies.’’ Weiss asked the heads of 
NIH and NSF to review their rules. 

Also from the GAO: Arms Control: Improved Coordi- 
nation of Arms Control Research Needed (GAO/NSIAD- 
92-149; 68 pp., no charge), says that competitive chaos 
reigns in arms-control research, one of the few remaining 
growth sectors in the national-security arena. With the 
Pentagon and the Department of Energy spending heavily 
and laying claims to jurisdiction, the GAO reports, the Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency (ACDA)—which holds 
statutory responsibility for coordinating arms-control 
studies—is an impoverished bystander, with a research 
budget of merely $2 million a year, insufficient, says ACDA’s 
Inspector General, for the agency ‘“‘to have more than a 
minor voice’’ in the business. DOD is budgeted for $102 
million for arms-control research, while DOE is in for $140 
million. GAO notes that after the National Security Coun- 
cil’s Equipment and Procedures Working Group approved a 
Pentagon-designed station for monitoring the Threshold 
Test Ban Treaty, DOE went on developing its own station, 
for a total cost of $24 million. Joining in the cacophony, the 


GAO reports, is another creation of the National Security 
Council, the Verification and Technology Working Group, 
which, along with ACDA, gets stiffed by DOD and DOE. As 
the GAO delicately puts it: ‘Implementing agencies tend to 
protect their prerogative to pursue research based on their 
institutional judgment as to what their contribution might be 
to the verification process.”’ 

Order from: USGAO, PO Box 6015, Gaithersburg, Md. 
20877; tel. 202/275-6241. 


Federal Funding for AIDS Research and Prevention: 
FY81-FY93 (92-328 SPR; 23 pp., no charge), from the 
Science Policy Research Division of the Congressional 
Research Service (CRS, part of the Library of Congress), a 
comprehensive, year-by-year budget review, from the dis- 
covery of AIDS in 1981 to the Bush Administration’s 
request for the coming fiscal year. The report, by Judith A. 
Johnson, Specialist in Life Sciences in the division, does not 
address the politically nettlesome question of sufficiency or 
excess relative to the menace and other health priorities. But 
it does show, at least until recently, a remarkable surge of 
spending, from $200,000 in 1981 to $1.96 billion this year, 
almost always as a result of Congress far exceeding the 
White House requests. That current figure, however, is a 
mere 4 percent increase over the previous years—a standstill 
budget, suggesting increased resistance to AIDS’ favored 
place in health-research priorities. Federal spending this 
year on other AIDS-related activities (treatment, housing, 
etc.) is reported at $2.3 billion. Included in the report are 
tables showing AIDS budgets at NIH institutes and in other 
federal agencies from 1981 to the present. There’s also a list 
of publications on the issue of the adequacy of AIDS 
spending. 

Also from the CRS Science Policy Research Division: 
The Safety of the Blood Supply (92-388-SPR; 33 pp., no 
charge), a review of the sources of the American blood 
supply and the available technology and the measures that 
have been taken to screen for HIV-1 and HIV-2. The report 
notes that screening has made the blood supply “‘extremely 
safe’’ in the US, Canada, Australia, Japan, and most of 
Western Europe and that the further narrowing of risks in 
these countries ‘‘remains a contentious issue. Blood bank- 
ers criticize the view that a blood supply with zero risk to 
recipients is the only politically acceptable option,’’ the 
report states, adding, ‘*Aside from the futility of such a goal 
when dealing with biological tissue, a zero-risk policy 
means that if anything can be done to reduce the risk, it 
should be done, without regard to the cost.’’ The report was 
written by C. Stephen Redhead, Analyst in Life Sciences in 
the division. 

Order from: Science Policy Research Division, Congres- 
sional Research Service, Library of Congress, Madison Build- 
ing, Washington, DC 20450; attn. Ms. Raap; tel. 202/707-7014. 

(Continued on Page 7) 





